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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 




The desire for a library has been part of 
the growth of Hallowell. Quite early in its 
history, a gentleman — never in the town, but 
connected with one of " the Hook " families — 
offered his private collection as the basis for 
one. The times were hardly ripe, however, 
and no response being made, the books were 
scattered in other directions. Another at- 
tempt to accomplish this 'desirable object is 
also known to have been made, but the de- 
tails of it are not now to be traced. Years 
after, the " Young Men's Society " — a literary 
and debating club — purchased a small and 
well-selected library ; but when their associa- 
tion died out, it lay useless until added to 
the present collection. 

In 1 84 1 the subject was once more agi- 
1* 



tated by public-spirited citizens, among whom 
Rev. Jonathan Cole, Dr. Amos Nourse, and 
Mr. T. B. Brooks were prominent. After 
considerable discussion, the matter so far 
took shape that a paper was circulated for 
subscriptions to shares in such a library, at 
twenty dollars per share if paid down, or 
twenty-five if paid in five annual install- 
ments. 

Forty-three names having been obtained, a 
meeting was held at the town hall on Mon- 
day, the third day of January, 1842 ; at which 
it was decided to go forward, and certain per- 
sons selected who were authorized "to pur- 
chase books, report a code of by-laws, and take 
such measures as they may think necessary 
for further organization under statute or oth- 
erwise." 

At a meeting called under warrant on 
the fifth of February following, the nine 
proprietors present organized according to 
the provisions of chapter eighty-four of the 
Revised Statutes, into a society, " under the 
name of the Proprietors of the Social Library 



Directors. 



in the town of Hallowell," adopted by-laws, 
and elected the following officers : 

Andrew Masters, President. 

Jonathan Cole, 

Samuel Wells, 

Thomas B. Brooks, 

Franklin Scammon, 

Justin E. Smith, 

Edward K. Butler, Treasurer. 

Henry K. Baker, Sec. and Librarian. 

Mr. Brooks's liberal offer of a room on 
the second floor of his store at the corner of 
Water and Winthrop streets at once gave a 
place in which to open the library for use. 
In that pleasant and commodious room it 
was kept, free from rent, for nearly twelve 
years, when the building passed into other 
hands. The library began with five hundred 
and twenty-nine volumes, four hundred of 
which were purchased at a cost of three hun- 
dred and ninety dollars, and one hundred 
and twenty-nine were given. At the annual 
meeting in 1844, eighty-six more books were 
reported as having been bought, while only 
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one had been lost. At this meeting, Mr. 
Baker having resigned, Mr. Brooks was 
elected librarian, and held the office till his 
removal to Portland in August, 1853. In 
his diary, under the date of September 17 
following, he says, " made a final settlement 
of my affairs with the library, after a connec- 
tion of ten years as librarian, etc. It has 
now fifteen hundred volumes, and is in an 
independent situation." * 

In the beginning none but shareholders 
and their families were permitted to use the 
library. But in January, 1847, it was voted, 
" That the use of the library be offered to in- 
dividuals other than the proprietors, on the 
payment in advance, to the treasurer or libra- 
rian, of three dollars for a year, or two dollars 
for six months; one book at a time to be 



* Mr. Brooks's services were wholly without charge. The fol- 
lowing persons have held the position of librarian : Hon. H. K. 
Baker, Mr. T. B. Brooks, Mr. J. C. Dwight, E. K. Butler, Esq., Mr. 
T. W. Newman, Miss L. M. Emmons, Dr. M. C. Richardson, Dr. 
J. De Wolfe Smith, Miss Annie F. Page. All of theui have acted 
gratuitously. 



taken from the library by such subscribers." 
The next year the sum was fixed at two dol- 
lars for one year, one dollar for six months, 
and sixty-three cents for three months, — 
which rates remain. Recently, also, the li- 
brarian has been authorized to allow books 
to be taken by the week, at eight cents the 
volume. 

In 1858 the library received a donation of 
books from John Merrick, Esq., including 
some old ones not easily purchased, and hav- 
ing thus a rare value. Others were added 
later from the library of Mr. George Merrick. 

The regular income of the library being 
insufficient, in 1859 the ladies interested 
themselves to increase the sum to be ex- 
pended for the purchase of books. Over 
three hundred dollars was raised by a fair 
held for this purpose, and a committee 
chosen, who acted, in connection with the 
librarian, in the selection of suitable books. 
For the next five years, also, they filled the 
place of the assistant librarian, to whom, 
since Mr. Brooks s removal, twenty dollars 
had been paid, that the sum thus saved might 
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be added to the income available for the in- 
crease of the library. 

In July of the year after the fair, Mr. 
Charles Vaughan, of Cambridge, wrote to 
one of the ladies interested, in regard to 
making over for five years the rents derived 
from the building formerly known as the 
"Female Academy," and now occupied as 
the office of Hallowell Granite Company, 
that they might be invested as the beginning 
of a building fund. This letter was sub- 
mitted to the Directors of the Library; and 
the correspondence which followed resulted 
in the offer, September 17, 1861, of the 
choice between this building and the store 
occupied by Messrs. F. J. Day & Co., on 
Water street. In one of the letters which 
passed upon the matter, the Directors pro- 
posed to substitute for the old name, that of 
" Vaughan Library "; and the reply was, " I 
would protest against the change in the name 
of the association which you mentioned. 
In the first place, it would be an invidious 
distinction which I do not merit, and it might 
be prejudicial to the interests of the library." 
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This building was afterward sold for sixteen 
hundred dollars, and this sum deposited in 
the Savings Bank, where it still remains, and 
the income is used for the purchase of books. 
An Act of the Legislature, approved March 
15, 1 86 1, incorporating the "Proprietors of 
the Hallowell Social Library," enabled them 
to hold this property, and on the 25th of Oc- 
tober the deed conveying it was received, ac- 
companied by the following letter : 



"Zi? the Proprietors of the Hallowell Social 
Library : 

"I have the satisfaction of enclosing a 
deed of the store and lot, of which I made 
an offer to you a year ago, but which offer 
circumstances, at that time not foreseen, 
have prevented me from completing. 

" If you should accept the enclosed deed, I 
shall be happy to think that I have done 
something for the benefit of an institution 
calculated, if properly managed, to do much 
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good, and to be an honor to my native place, 
which still has my best affections. 
I am 

Your obt. servant, 

Chas. VaughanJ 



w. 



In 1868, Dr. Smith, who was then libra- 
rian, after much time spent in visiting libra- 
ries and examining the different systems of 
arrangement, made an admirable catalogue of 
the books, classified according to subjects, 
and numbered by the shelving. A small 
catalogue had been printed soon after the 
library was begun ; and some years later a 
written one, arranged according to topics, 
was made. But his catalogue ^- though 
never printed, owing to the expense in- 
volved — was in every way superior to what 
had gone before. And no change has since 
been made in it until on the removal into the 
new building, in placing the books in the al- 
coves, some alterations A\ere made in the 
arrangement, while the shelf-numbering was 
retained. 
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From its beginning of five hundred and 
twenty-nine volumes in 1842 to the present 
time, the library has grown to a collection of 
five thousand volumes, containing valuable 
selections in almost every department, and 
being quite full in some. 

The gradual increase of the books, and the 
desire to have a suitable and permanent place 
to hold them, led to many projects for pro- 
curing a building. The gift of Mr. Vaughan, 
which originated in talks upon this subject, 
was the first impulse in this direction. Yet 
in the end no part of this sum was taken for 
the building, the money for that purpose be- 
ing wholly raised by the exertions of the 
ladies of HallowelL The first actual effort 
made was in the summer of 1868, when the 
ladies met at the house of Mr. Simon Page, 
chose a committee, and appointed two secre- 
taries — Miss Emma G. Hubbard and Miss 
Annie F. Page — to solicit funds. They sent 
appeals to natives of Hallowell in various 
directions, and to these exertions was due 
much of the twenty-three hundred dollars 

then raised. Two-thirds of this sum came 
2 
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from abroad, one-third was contributed in 
Hallowell, and two hundred dollars added by 
a fair and tea party ; out of this a lot was 
purchased at the corner of Second and 
Union streets. For various reasons the 
building was deferred for a time, and the 
fund was put in the savings bank, where it 
accumulated to nearly four thousand dollars 
before any work was actually begun. 

Early in the summer of 1878 the matter 
was taken up afresh; a new organization 
was formed and incorporated under the name 
of the " Library Building Association." The 
officers chosen were: 

Mrs. J. De Wolfe Smith, President. 
Miss Mary E. Moody, Treasurer. 
Miss Annie F. Page, Secretary. 
Mrs. H. F. Harding, 
Miss Emma G. Hubbard, 
Miss Harriet S. Morgridge, 
Miss Sophie B. Gilman, 
Miss Lucy M. Emmons, 



Executive 
Committee. 



Two of these, Miss Hubbard and Mrs. 
Smith, passed away without seeing the com- 
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pletion of the building for which they had 
done so much, — the one before it was begun, 
the other when the walls only were visible, 
leaving the finishing of the undertaking as 
a sacred trust to those on whom this irrepa- 
rable loss had come. 

The plan of the building was drawn by 
Mr. A. C. Currier, himself a native of Hallo- 
well, and was presented by him to the ladies. 
He also freely devoted time and care to the 
oversight of the building during its erection. 
In August, 1878, a contract was signed 
between the Association and the Hallowell 
Granite Company for the complete erection 
of the building, including the grading of the 
grounds. Mr. J. R. Bodwell, president of 
the company, generously gave all the stone 
required for the walls of the building; the 
Fuller Brothers the iron cresting. It was 
then expected that the building would be 
finished the same season. But the lot that 
' was originally purchased seeming too small, 
it was decided to buy the house and land 
adjoining and throw the two lots into one. 
Negotiations were also entered into with the 
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city for building a culvert upon the street so 
as to prevent its being carried under the 
building itself. These things caused so 
much delay that only the foundations were 
completed that fall. Through the winter 
efforts were made for increasing the build- 
ing fund, among which were a successful fair 
with dramatic entertainments, a couple of 
readings, and a course of lectures freely 
given. From these sources some five hun- 
dred dollars were realized. 

Work was resumed in the spring of 1879, 
and the building finished and the fresco- 
ing done by the end of the year. It was 
not, however, till some six weeks later that 
the dedicatory services were held, as the 
room was first opened by a tea-party, and 
then used for an art exhibition, which added 
to the funds. During the whole time the 
building was in progress, generous gifts had 
been flowing in from various directions, the 
largest of which^-eight hundred dollars in 
two checks, delicately withdrawn from 
thanks under the name of " Stranger"— came 
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when most needed, and made full pajTnent 
of all indebtedness both sure and easy. 

Early in March, 1880, the books of the 
library were transferred to the shelves of the 
building, and on the 9th of the month it 
was formally dedicated. At the close of the 
exercises — which consisted of a prayer by 
the Rev. C. A. White, singing by a quartette, 
and an address and poem — the keys of the 
building were delivered to the directors with 
these words: "The ladies of the Library 
Building Association, who hold the building 
in trust, commit the keys of it to you, the 
officers of the Hallowell Social Library, for 
its free use for all library purposes, under 
the conditions expressed in their letter of 
January 6th, congratulating you as well as 
themselves that the liberality of former citi- 
zens and generous gifts from those still 
among us have made its erection possible." 

2* 



ADDRESS. 



Men are wont to crown their finished un- 
dertakings by setting forth their purpose and 
scope in speech. Thus reason adds its 
peculiar excellence and glory to achieve- 
ment, and by the transformation ushers our 
deeds into that higher realm where they act 
with universal and perpetual power. It is 
fitting, then, that we, seeking to commend 
the work whose completion we see as we look 
about us, should put the reasons for it into 
words, that it may have a place among the 
influences that are shaping affairs. It is fit- 
ting that we should make an occasion on 
which to say why this building is here, and 
point out the good ends it may be expected 
to answer. 

Here is a well-selected library of several 
thousand volumes, which had its origin in the 
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enterprise of a few, but has grown and pros- 
pered through the advantages it has con- 
ferred on many. And here is a building 
which may fairly challenge comparison with 
other library buildings in any place of equal 
citizenship in the land. It is the gift of sons 
and citizens loyal to the traditions, and du- 
tifully alive to the better interests, of Hallo- 
well, and is designed to adorn and benefit 
our city, and be the permanent depository of 
these books. The larger part of this collec- 
tion was gathered before any movement was 
made toward a building to preserve it. The 
erection of the building is a more recent un- 
dertaking, only now completed. How has it 
been carried through ? What may we hope 
it will bring to pass ? 

This library and this building are the nat- 
ural outgrowth of Hallowell Society. Our 
city had the rare good fortune to number 
among its earlier inhabitants, not a few per- 
sons eminent for their culture, who infused 
into the whole population something of the 
elevation of their own character, and thus 
there was inbred among us a love of good 
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letters. There prevailed in those days a 
high-minded interest in everything that lifted 
men up, and brought them into intelligent 
intercourse with the wise and good among 
the living and the dead. And there were 
those here who frequented the most culti- 
vated circles, and drew to their homes as 
visitors, the most illustrious men of their 
day, — ^guests of distinction in our own and 
other countries. Our Academy, one of the 
earliest and best in the State, fostered a love 
of books and learning. Our printing presses, 
in diffusing a good literature far and wide, 
heightened the estimation of it at home. 
And private libraries, four-fifths as large as 
that of Harvard College was then, — with 
books in half a dozen languages, where 
every branch of knowledge had its ample 
selection of volumes, — gave liberal welcome 
to any boy or girl desirous to learn, while the 
wisdom drawn from the well-read pages 
was gladly and patiently dispensed to all who 
sought. It was natural that from such a soil 
there should grow this fruit which is seen as 
we look around us to-night. This goodly 
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trunk, spreading these well-laden boughs, has 
sprung from mold where the leaves of the 
tree of knowledge have fallen year after year. 
Our city has known thrift and prosperity. 
These wharves, where now only an occasional 
fishing-craft lands, or where coal comes and 
granite goes, were once thronged ; and these 
now nearly forsaken streets were crowded 
with buyers and sellers. To-day there is, 
indeed, the stir of stamping machines, the 
clatter of looms, the clink of chisels, the 
gathering of winter s crystal spoil. Our sons 
have gone out into wider activities, and bear- 
ing their part in the traffic and labor of the 
world, have earned substantial rewards of 
their capacity and energy. But it is only in 
a secondary and subordinate sense that this 
building has sprung from these industries. 
They may be the sinews of action ; but what 
are sinews without nerves? And what part 
do these play in that higher realm where 
motives sway men's minds ? 

There is a mediaeval story, which poets 
have rehearsed as true, that once as "pil- 
grims upon holy quest," overtaken by the 
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night, looked on every side in vain for house 
or hovel where they might lodge, 

*' Of a sudden from the plain's expanse 
A palace of surpassing beauty rare 
Seemed to stand up before them at a glance. 
* * * Entering in, they wondering saw 
How all things for life's use did there abound." 

And there they were comforted with food, 
and with the gracious words of those who had 
come from high company for their entertain- 
ment. But no man that passed that way 
afterward ever came upon this tabernacle. 
In this work-a-day world there is no marvel- 
ous way where such things befall those who 
seek wisdom. The only covenant that most 
of us can make with the stones of the field 
is that contract with mortal builders which 
is sealed with cash paid down in the hand. 
Without this, no solid structure will rise out 
of the earth and stand in fair proportions as 
the place where those in quest of knowledge 
may be entertained in the " divine company 
and assembly of spirits," who breathe strength 
into the mind and heart with their words. 

Yet our material facilities, our subsidiary 
3 
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aids, are not the cause of the library. It is 
the creation of moral and intellectual forces, 
and is here because our fathers fostered those 
good manners which are good morals, and 
had the culture which an acquaintance with 
books, — books many and various, — ogives; 
and because their children, having been born 
into this heritage, and grown up in this at- 
mosphere of intelligence, naturally gave from 
that which their discrimination and enter- 
prise enabled them to gain, means to erect a 
structure which should become both the re- 
ceptacle of books and the ornament of their 
native town. There is handed down a mem- 
orable saying of one of her orators, that 
"Athens has brought it to pass that the name 
of Greek should be thought no longer a mat- 
ter of race^ but a matter of intelligence ; and 
should be given to the participators in our 
culture rather than to the sharers of our com- 
mon origin." And it is in the spirit of this 
saying that we maintain that the name of 
Hallowell has been so marked by associa- 
tions of culture that we may without any 
arrogance construct a library as its proper 
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public building. We fitly make this our 
finest and most permanent edifice, and trust 
that it will not only serve as a memorial of 
the intellectual traditions of our city, but will 
remain a place of resort over whose portal 
are written the words inscribed on the en- 
trance to the Library which is reputed as the 
first ever founded: "The Hall of Medicine 
for the Mind." 

Appropriately this building stands apart, 
wholly devoted to its proper use. Its archi- 
tectural design, its stones and beams, its colors, 
its space and proportion, its alcoves with the 
fruit of teeming minds, all concur to one end, 
— the enlargement of men s inward resources 
and the refinement of their ways, and 
should be dedicated solely to that. There 
is here no sound of traffic, no haggling, no 
bales of merchandise, no steel, no wheat, no 
spice or drug; no clinking of tools, or buzz 
of lathe, or clatter of loom ; no gold is count- 
ed here, or jewels sold ; not even is type set, 
or books made or purchased ; but here as in a 
temple we seclude the shields made like that 
which fell from the skies, on whose safe-keep- 
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ing the fortunes of the city hang. Here we 
hide the sacred image whose preservation 
binds the gods to interpose between us and 
harm. This is a workshop with whose prod- 
ucts fine gold may not be weighed. Minds 
are wrought here to tempers that will hold in 
service. The whole man is informed and in- 
structed and furnished. Therefore there can- 
not be any material fabrication, or any meaner 
interchange of commodities. 

This man or that may rise or fall, grow 
rich or poor; names now honored and cher- 
ished may fade out of remembrance; our 
population may change ; the common fortune 
of the city may decay — long may it be avert- 
ed ! — but here this building, whose solid ma- 
terials can resist the elements, whose beauty 
will commend it continually to men's foster" 
ing care, shall stand, a memorial of the past, 
a means of culture, opening the mind, refin- 
ing the sense and equipping us and our chil- 
dren for the service and struggle of life. We 
may point to it as a token that the sons and 
daughters of Hallowell honor intelligence, 
and mean to hold a place in the republic of 
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letters ; that they know how to raise a shrine 
to the goddess of wisdom, who has taught 
them to plant the olive. 

And it stands here on the dividing line 
between our dwellings and our stores and 
wharves, that we may not pass from the one 
to the other without the reminder that a 
building set apart for intellectual uses dif- 
fuses its enlivening rays through the whole 
circle of our activities. It is its own witness 
that our homes are happier for our library ; 
and that men succeed better in the toils and 
ventures of business when their minds are 
enriched by reading; and that those who, re- 
garding themselves as worthier than their 
gain and traffic, open their intelligence to the 
full-laden inspirations from every clime and 
age, breathing in the place of books, are re- 
freshed by their fertilizing abundance, and 
enlarge their capacity and their resources for 
enjoyment and lasting prosperity. 

As the morning of the Renaissance was 
dawning, the slumbers of Europe were haunt- 
ed by uneasy and imperfect memories of 

Greece and Rome. Among the vulgar ro- 
3* 
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mances in which the people embodied the 
dreams of those unquiet hours, is the familiar 
legend of Dr. Faustus. This was the popular 
expression of that conflict between ecclesias- 
tical teaching and the reason of man which 
the authorities of the church sought to make 
irreconcilable. It was only at the peril of his 
soul that any man could search for the treas- 
ures hidden in the ancient literature, because 
they lay in pagan ground. But Faustus sold 
himself to Satan that he might freely range 
the realms of pleasure and knowledge. The 
compact signed, he summons to him the 
mighty spirits of the past. Homer rises and 
sings, while Amphion follows the measures 
with his lyre. Alexander leads forth his 
Macedonian phalanxes through battles and 
marches, re-enacting his conquests. Helen 
revives her fascinations, and the scholar re- 
ceives as his sole bridfe the charmer whose 
beauty was the prize of contending kings. 
Thus, at the price of his soul, they said, he 
got the range of the world by magic; the 
imperishable beauty of Greek art breathed 
its ethereal passion into his mind through 
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visions, and demons yielded all the secrets of 
knowledge to their privileged questioner. 
But no church will say us nay as we come 
to these treasures gathered from every age 
and land. We sit us down and do but shut 
our thoughts away from their immediate sur- 
roundings, and, at once, the Father of Song, 
and the Father of History, and all the goodly 
company that have come after them, are with 
us ; as if in the measure of Lucretius, or the 
verse of the elder Darwin, we hear the story 
of the globe herself. Some portray the en- 
chantments of the wide-spread scene, and 
breathe forth the thoughts and emotions it 
has awakened. Others report the laws they 
see, — the uses they find. These discourse 
of man, — the melody of his frame and the 
subtle laws of his spirit; the mystery of his 
relations, and the grandeur of the obligations 
by regarding which he lives : those, of the 
being, the wisdom, the mercies and salvation 
of our God. The world's whole drama is re- 
citing under the open heavens, in view of 
the temples and the illimitable sea. All 
these are ours and our children's, as we go in 
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and out among these books. Let us but 
bind our passions and set free our minds, and 
there is no great thought or great deed that 
will not abide with us ; not one among the 
great and good who will not arise when we 
call, and aid us to partake of their virtue and 
power. 

This collection of books has always ap- 
pealed to our literary tastes and helped to 
form them. Now it has a local habitation, 
and the name Library gathers up in one the 
associations which belong to the silent and 
beneficent companions of our thoughtful 
hours, and the attractions of this fine build- 
ing. Now that our "thought and feeling 
have been translated into form," their power 
will be augmented. As we look, the full im- 
portance of our library will be impressed 
upon us, by the aspect of permanence and 
dignity this beautiful building wears. Not 
only does the structure stand and speak, but 
as if it were her rightful seat, here Reason 
sits and teaches both young and old, the cit- 
izen and the stranger. To the enthusiastic 
gaze of Isaac Disraeli, the sight of " the rows 
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of goodly volumes in their rich bindings, 
gleaming behind the glittering trellis-work of 
their carved cases," suggested the idea of 
" Eastern beauties peering through their jal- 
ousies." And no one will look on the books 
secluded here, without an awakening desire 
to hold converse with the souls which ani- 
mate a place so attractive. Here is that 
"etherial and fifth essence the breath of 
reason itself," "the seasoned life of men 
preserved and stored up in books." For 
writes Milton: "Books are not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a progeny of life 
in them ; to be as active as that soul whose 
progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve as 
in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of 
that living intellect which bred them." And 
then he adds in excess of praise, " Almost as 
good kill a man, as kill a good book ; who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's 
image; but he who destroys a good book, 
kills reason itself, kills the image of God, as 
it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a bur- 
den to the earth ; but a good book is treas- 
ured up on purpose to a life beyond life," 
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The history of thought and action has 
shown clearly that all real progress in either 
is made only as thinkers and actors are fur- 
nished for their work from the stores of the 
past and make use of this material in all 
their own labors. From among the multi- 
tude of instances take one:— The work of Italy 
in shaping the beginnings of modern history. 
Here the success and the failures are alike 
instructive. There were then men of prodig- 
ious physical and mental force, of independent 
original strength, and the atmosphere they 
breathed was full of life-giving power. But 
all their vehement energy was expended in 
exhibitions of Titanic might, the perform- 
ance of feats at which we cannot, even yet, 
cease to marvel. There are no national 
works, only isolated individual achievements ; 
no Italian style, only the school of this or 
that master. Now those who help on their 
race must keep the time of that vast con- 
cent in whose harmonious measures all 
things move on to their " divine event." So 
it was that many of the greatest men of Italy 
met with failure. They fell out of the gen- 
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eral forward movement, because they did not 
acquaint themselves with the score of the 
past, and learn the measures in which the 
thoughts and deeds of the race were resound- 
ing. Here — ^to take the two most eminent 
examples — lay the difference between Raph- 
ael and Michael Angelo. The former was a 
man of the ages, acquainted with the present, 
because he had assimilated the past; success- 
ful in his day, because conversant with that and 
with other times. The latter was a mighty 
benefactor, whose almost superhuman fore- 
sight and strength became engaged in an un- 
equal struggle with destiny, in which his un- 
conquerable heart was wasted in restraint 
amid untrodden solitudes. 

But on the other hand, the work of Italy 
was the beginning of a new order of things, 
because she devoted herself to the acquisition 
and distribution of the treasures of the past. 
She unearthed the remains of ancient art. 
She sought out and brought forth and print- 
ed the ancient literature. This was her 
work, and " what our times would have been 
without that literature, we cannot even con- 
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ceive." In " that bright period of her vigor, 
she was the divinely appointed birth-place of 
the modern spirit, the work-shop of knowl- 
edge for all Europe, our mistress in arts and 
sciences, the Alma Mater of our student 
years, the well-spring of mental freedom and 
activity to after ages of stagnation." And 
thus in reclaiming the realms of classical lit- 
erature from barbarous neglect and devasta- 
tion, and from the usurpations of the Hier- 
archy, and making them free to the world, 
she became the "great protagonist of spirit- 
ual liberty." For as her sons penetrated 
these unknown regions — which when they 
discovered, they called "the literature of 
man" — and saw what men of other times 
thought and wrote under other beliefs and 
impulses, they recognized the power native to 
human reason, and at once vindicated and 
secured man's right to exercise it without 
hindrance from priest, or despot, or tyranni- 
cal mob. This, which was the gift of the 
literature of the past, is the human source of 
all modern progress. And with what zeal 
and sacrifice they wrought ! Powers that 
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would shine conspicuous in comparison with 
those displayed in any period, were then de- 
voted to the gathering and distribution of 
what had been written in the past. Creative 
genius bent to the scholar's task. She re- 
ceived the torch of learning from the hands 
of exhausted runners, and pressed on breath- 
less in the race. They spared no pains; 
they hesitated at no cost " For," said Pic- 
colomini, " nor morning nor evening star is 
so beautiful as the wisdom which is acquired 
by the study of letters." One sold a farm to 
buy a copy of Livy with its price. Of anoth- 
er it was written: "No severity of winter 
cold, no snow, no length of journey, no rough- 
ness of roads, prevented him from bringing 
the monuments of literature to light," The 
portrait which Gibbon has drawn of the most 
successful man of that day, may be taken as 
representative of the time. This famous 
patron of letters was fired with the universal 
zeal to be " introduced to that new world of 
light and science ; to the society of the free 
and polished nations of antiquity, and to a 

familiar converse with those immortal men 
4 
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who spoke the sublime language of elo- 
quence and reason." And so the " Floren- 
tine merchant, whose name and age are al- 
most synonymous with the restoration of 
learning," soon saw the nation "capable of 
transmitting and improving the lessons which 
they had imbibed." " His credit was enno- 
bled into fame ; his riches were dedicated to 
the service of mankind ; he corresponded at 
once with Cairo and London ; and a cargo 
of Indian spices and Greek books was often 
imported in the same vessel." " He enjoin- 
ed," says another, "friends, correspondents, 
missionaries, to search for manuscripts. He 
spread wide his robe to catch the precious 
treasures falling from the dismembering 
Eastern Empire — Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, 
Arabic." Even the Holy See took part in, 
and animated the work. That zealous scholar, 
Nicholas the Fifth, formed, in a reign of 
eight years, a library of five thousand vol- 
umes. "From the ruins of the Byzantine 
libraries, from the darkest monasteries of 
Germany and Britain, he collected the dusty 
manuscripts of antiquity ; and wherever the 
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original could not be removed, a faithful copy 
was transcribed and transmitted for his use." 
We Americans have pretty thoroughly 
forgotten that ingenuity has any other mean- 
ing than skill in contriving and adapting; 
that Shakespeare used it of intellectual stud- 
ies, and that it is of the same parentage as 
ingenuous; and before the Saxon race brought 
it into slavery, signified first, the condition of 
a freeborn man, and then the mode of think- 
ing worthy of a freeman. And herein lies a 
history ; to have come of good stock, to have 
been born freemen, and thus to be capable 
of pressing on sturdily in an open way toward 
their self-chosen ends makes a people capa- 
ble of inventions ; for those uses on which 
men light when they discover things lie only 
in the ways of freemen. And how can the 

life of a people, and their likelihood to in- 
vent, be kept good without the well-bom 
mode of thinking .^^ And that must be held 
through their becoming conversant with the 
facts that have been gathered and arranged, 
and with that expression of the best that is 
in them which the great have put into books. 
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Bring men, the land over, into such places 
as this library, persuade them to feed only 
upon that here which is freeman's bread, and 
having partaken of this, to go out and live in 
the spirit and power of it, and you have done 
what can be done, without the direct help of 
God, to keep them free, and capable of mas- 
tering their surroundings, and pushing their 
way far and fast in civilized conveniences and 
advantages. "The poet Thaletas sent by 
Lycurgus from Crete to prepare and mollify 
Spartan surliness with his smooth songs and 
odes," and said to have purified that land 
from the plague with music, is not a mere 
myth. There are charmers here whose music 
never ceases, will not cease, till the last syl- 
lable of recorded time; whose harmonious 
numbers, thrilling the "chords of our better 
nature," are giving the fibre of our hearts a 
new and finer structure and forming us for 
great actions. It has been well said that " it 
was the universal object of the humanist " — as 
he who devoted himself to the study of 
poetry and rhetoric, the fine arts and classi- 
cal studies, was called in Petrarch's day — " to 
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gain a consciousness of self distinguished 
from the vulgar herd, and to achieve this by 
joining the great company of bards and 
sages, whose glory could not perish." This 
is a means of distinction which every 
man may covet earnestly. And here the 
gate to it stands open wide. Here are the 
incentives to noble ambitions and the means 
for attaining their beneficent objects. He 
who truly communes with these elect spirits 
will be animated with an ardent desire to ex- 
cel in power to help his fellows. 

In the days when man's slumbering powers 
were awaking; when dormant seed was 
springing up on every side ; and old inven- 
tions put to marvelous new uses ; when new 
worlds were sought out, and their virgin 
wealth made the dower with which they were 
espoused to young enterprise ; then the citi- 
zens of Florence made for themselves this 
decree: "Since the highest mark of pru- 
dence in a people of noble origin is to pro- 
ceed in the management of their affairs so 
that their magnanimity and wisdom may be 

evinced in their outward acts, we order Ar- 
4* 
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nolfo, head master of our commune, to make 
a design for the renovation of Santa Repar- 
ata in a style of magnificence which neither 
the industry nor the power of man can sur- 
pass, that it may harmonize with the opinion 
of many wise persons in this city and state, 
who think that this commune should not en- 
gage in any enterprise unless its intention 
be to make the result correspond with that 
noblest sort of heart which is composed of 
the united will of many citizens." 

This is the manner of spirit.of those who 
became interested in the erection of this 
building. Theirs was the prudence which 
foresaw that if affairs were to proceed well 
in this city, they must be managed in keep- 
ing with our known origin, and evince in 
outward acts, both wisdom and magnanimity. 
And they desired in this structure to achieve 
a result which should harmonize with the 
opinions of the wise, and correspond with 
the united will of many citizens. They 
therefore sought to make the citizens of one 
mind. This would send sustained life and 
vigor through the whole enterprise, and glow 
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in the beauty of its completion. And this 
has been done. But this — and the whole 
work of rearing this building, has been the 
achievement of the Ladies of Hallowelu 
Theirs was the first conception ; theirs, the 
animating spirit; theirs, the persistent en- 
deavor; theirs, the silken net cast out the 
wide land over for means; theirs, the exec- 
utive ability; theirs, first and last, and theirs 
only. And happy has been the fortune of 
the architect, who freely bestowing designs 
and supervision, could share their labors. 

It would not be wise to speak of what has 
been done by the living, but it is not possi- 
ble to forbear reference to those who are no 
longer here. 

Among the projectors of the Social Libra- 
ry was one so zealous in promoting its in- 
terests that his enthusiasm imparted itself 
to others, — who gave thought, time, and 
for years, the free use of a room and gratui- 
tous service as a librarian, with a cordiality 
that did not cease when he removed to 
another place : all will know that I refer to 
Thomas B. Brooks, 
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Another, also one of the founders, out of 
the abundant love he had for his native town, 
gave modestly — as all he did was done — 
to this library, as on the whole the most char- 
acteristic interest of Hallowell, far the largest 
sum that has been given. The generosity 
of the gift was equaled by the utter unselfish- 
ness of the manner of giving, and no restric- 
tion was put upon the way in which it was to 
be utilized for the library ; so that, the prin- 
cipal remaining untouched, the income has 
been used wholly for the purchase of the vol- 
umes year by year. But though none of it 
has been actually put into the structure, the 
occasion of the movement to erect ^ build- 
ing, was really given by this donation of 
Charles Vaughan. 

A living authoress has told us of late a 
strangely true, unreal story of a beleaguered 
city. It was but the other day, runs the 
tale, " in the city of Semur, in Haute Bour- 
gogne," that, because the old patriotism had 
died in the living men, and they were slow 
of heart, and coarse and low in aim, and 
heavy with the world's care and pastime, the 
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fathers, animated by an augmented love for 
the city of their birth, came back in a vast 
and solemn concourse, to impart what they 
might of their enlightened solicitude for its 
real prosperity. They encompassed the city 
in such numbers that their frequent throng 
enfolded it like a cloud, and the air was quick 
with the invisible presences. But though the 
whole population were embosomed in the 
cloud all did not discern the multitude or 
understand the reason for their coming. It 
only needs on our part, friends, a mind in- 
tent on the same objects and animated by 
the same large views and generous interest in 
all that belongs to the common welfare and 
promotes the general culture, which charac- 
terized our fathers, and the discernment 
which true feeling gives, to become aware, 
to-night, of a concourse gathering about us 
here, whose voices to our listening ears will 
plead with re-awakened eloquence, and 
strangely move our hearts with memories 
and aspirations. They are here to whom 
books were a source of power to do good and 
in whom the impulse to do what in them lay, 
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to lift up and make wise and prosperous 
their fellows, throbbed as a part of their own 
life. They are here to influence us to make 
the pleasure we now take in this liberal un- 
dertaking brought to its completion, the first 
movement of reviving culture and unselfish 
devotion to the public well-being. We shall 
become partakers with them, and they with 
us, only as we come into their mind. And 
so also we shall really receive and fully en- 
joy the gifts of those abroad who love their 
old home only as we accept them as a trust, 
and endeavor to make our city secure of the 
lasting prosperity conferred by intelligence 
and virtue. 

To-night we are come to set this building 
apart for its proper use. It is instinct with 
the spirit of our liberal citizens. It is alive 
with the throbbings of womanly endeavor. 
It is beautiful, commodious, permanent, ad- 
mirably and tastefully adapted to the ends for 
which it was designed. We dedicate it to 
the honor of the living, and the memory of 
the dead, among its donors and promotors ; 
to the perpetuation of the remembrance of 
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our fathers, and the spread of the name of 
our city far as the report of good letters ; to 
inventions and arts, science and literature 
everywhere ; to the increase of our material 
prosperity, whose deepest roots it, like a 
fountain of springs, will perpetually nourish ; 
to the adding of comfort and culture to our 
homes; to the unfolding of the minds and 
the refinement of the tastes of our children ; 
to the elevation of our aims and our manners ; 
to the advancement of learning and liberality, 
and loyalty to the common welfare among 
our citizens ; to the spread of truth, and the 
correction of error; to the inculcation of 
candor, fidelity, probity and veracity, and 
the promotion of liberty and patriotism and 
piety. 
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A BLESSING on the Hallowell hills ! — 
Twas in that strange and far-off time, 

Whose weird romancing throbs and thrills 
In endless melody and rhyme ; 

Twas in those wondrous olden days, 
Whose glories yet are half unsung; 

When science slept in unknown ways ; 
When gods were great, and mortals young, 

A blessing on the Hallowell hills ! — 
'Twas breathed by one so fair, so bright, 

Her radiant presence floods and fills 
The sombre valley with its light. 

A daughter of the gods was she ! 

The clouds of high Olympus swung 
Her cradle ; and the mystery 

Of the immortals round her hung. 
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Her shining hair ablaze with stars, 

Flashed through its veiling's violet mist ; 

Her glinting sandals gleamed with bars 
Of crystal lined with amethyst. 

And pendent at her girdle's zone, 

A moon-shaped chalice lightly clung ; — 

She stood upon the hills alone. 

When gods were great, and mortals young. 

" O Hallowell hills," she sadly cried, 
" What have I left to give to thee ? 

The Old World clamored in its pride ; 
The deep seas called, * For me, for me ! ' 

" So where the Southern Ocean smiles, 
I flung my pearls into the deep ; 

Ceylon hath found them, and the isles 
That in the Persian waters sleep. 

" A myriad gems with lavish hands 

I scattered idly day by day ; 
They shimmer in the hidden sands 

From Araby to far Cathay. 
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"And deep beneath the Ural snows, 
Lie burning jewels, pure and bright, 

While at the mountains' feet repose 
Cool jasper and green malachite. 

" The isles of the iEgean sea 

Watch o'er the wealth of Parian mines; 
The marble heart of Italy 

Sleeps sheltered by the Apennines. 

" Rich metals and the precious ores. 

In many a labyrinthine vein. 
Wind through the hills and line the shores 

Beneath the sunny skies of Spain. 

"And where the wild Atlantic's tide 
Around the coast of Britain raves, 

Vast mineral fields in darkness hide 
Like grimy giants in their caves. 

" Broad is the earth and wide the sea ; 

Still new worlds for my coming wait ; 

The great, prophetic Yet-to-be — 

I hail thee at th^ Golden Gate ! 
5* 
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" O mountain chains, lift up your heads ! 
^ For you my choicest gifts were spent ; 
I trail my gold and silver threads 
Across the mighty continent. 

« 

" Broad is the earth and wide the sea ; 

And which shall prosper, none can tell ; 
Alas ! what have I left for thee, 

O waiting hills of Hallowell ! " 

Like some fair child whose wayward will 
Hath pleased its own caprice, and then, 

Some new desire to fulfil, — 

Longs for its store to spend again, 

So she, whose pleasure was to bless, 
Afar and near the outstretched lands, 

Stood grieved at her own lavishness, 
And murmured at her empty hands. 

" O Hallowell hills ! " again she cried, 

" Shall all the world be blessed but thee ? " 

The glittering crescent at her side, 
Swayed to and fro, resistlessly. 
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Twas wrought of feldspar^ creamy white^ 
Encrusted thick from rim to rimy 

With micUy in whose frosty lights 
Like jewels clustered round its brim^ 

Were perfect pyramids of quartz : — 
Prophetic of their mission here, 

Since nature has no after-thoughts, 
Evolved from chaos dim and drear ; 

But works from one supreme design, 

Accordant in its many keys ; 
Though mortal ear may not divine 

The secret of its harmonies. 

This fateful crescent, Mother Earth, 

Shall in thy bosom buried be. 
The triple emblem of a birth 

Gigantic in futurity ! 

The goddess raised it to her lips ; 

" Farewell, sweet friend, farewell !" she said ; 
" No more for thee the nectar drips ; 

No more for thee the vines are bled. 
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" No longer when the charmed lyre 
Allures immortals through the dance, 

Thou breathest from thy tips of fire, 
Inborn, ecstatic resonance. 

" No longer at the misty morn. 

Thou swingest lightly on thy chain, 

Alert to catch the echoing horn. 

Where chaste Diana leads her train. 

" But though the offspring of the gods 
Back to Olympian shadow flees. 

Thou shalt repose beneath the sod's 
Dark throbbing heart for centuries." 

She flung the chalice at her feet ; 

It broke and shivered as it fell ; 
" This gift, mysterious and complete. 

Be thine, O hills of Hallowell ! 

" Blow softly, airs, from east to west. 
Creep closely o'er it, moss and vine, 

Secure and sheltered be its rest 

Beneath thine arms, O Northern pine I 
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" So buried deep through nature's night, 
A powdered mass beneath the mould, 

Its properties shall reunite, 
Its increase prove a myriad fold." 

^Twas wrought of feldspar^ creamy white; 

Encrusted thick from rim. to rim 
With mica^ in whose frosty light 

Shone gems of quartz around its brim. 

A moon-shaped chalice worn that day 
The grace of goddess to adorn ; 

Beneath the solemn hills it lay. 
Until the granite cliffs were born ! 

So runs the legend in the rhymes 
That idly float through fancy's mist. 

And whether true or false its chimes. 
The hills of granite still exist ! 

Swift-winged the circling years have sped ; 

Earth's mysteries, as swift, unfold ; 
Now all the grand old gods are dead ! 

And men have grown — so very old! 
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And yet we in our hearts believe 

That Nature solves her problems well ; 

Arise, her blessing to receive, 
O favored hills of Hallowell ! 

Long may thy granite ledges ring 
With sound of hammer and the hum 

Of busy derricks that shall swing 

Their quarried wealth for years to come ! 

The land afar its value knows ; 

So may its glory ever be ; 
And many a triumph rise like those 

At Plymouth Rock and Albany. 

Still, as we gaze upon these walls. 
Hewn from the treasure of the hills. 

We deem no grander mission calls 
The builder's craft, nor art fulfills 

In any nobler form her part — 

All honor to the mind that planned ; 

All honor to the giving heart ; 
All honor to the workman's hand ! 
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Old friends upon these spacious shelves, 
We hardly know you here to-night; 

We wonder if you know yourselves 
In this strange, unfamiliar light. 

There was a time in years agone. 

Ere we had dreamed of gathering here, 

That I could lay my hand upon 
A hundred volumes, still so dear. 

Where are ye, ancient Abbott Books, 
In dress of drab with labels green ? 

Close-packed, perchance, in quiet nooks, 
Asleep, your dusty lids between ? 

We deemed that nothing could surpass 
Your glories — in that olden day ; 

We had no good " St. Nicholas," 

No " Alcott Books," no " Sophie May." 
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I well recall from childhood's time, 
That rare, yfr^/ novel that I knew; 

Dear old " Lamplighter ! " Does he climb 
To light his lamps to-night for you ? 

Those were, indeed, enchanted days, 
When in some quiet corner curled, 

We reveled in the tangled maze 

The hand of Scott traced for the world. 

What though the modern critic find 

Romantic dreams, unreal men 
Upon his page ? We did not mind : 

A hero was a hero then ! 

We were not bound to analyze, 

Dissect each joy and probe each pain ; 

And now 'tis sweet, perchance, and wise, 
Those old illusions to retain. 

Who would dispel the " goodly show," 
That glorifies the old crusade ? 

There is no death for " Ivanhoe ; " 
Immortal is the " Jewish Maid ! " 
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Dead were the facts of History 
Had they no roseate, ideal claim; 

'Tis light and love and poesy 
That keep alive its mystic flame. 

So " Uncle Tom," still through our tears, 
We backward on thy sorrows look ; 

But half-believing in the years 
When there was need of such a book. 

Where have the rounded seasons fled 
Since " Hiawatha s Song " was new ? 

Or those fair days i;i which we read 

" Miles Standish's Courtship " through and 
through ? 

Can sweet " Evangeline " be dead ? 

The phantom foldings of her dress 
Still flutter, as with half-turned head. 

She sits within yon dim recess. 

And peering from the upper gloom, 

We feel those old demonic eyes ! 

Poe's " Raven " of the sable plume — 

Who shall thy sad ghost exorcise ? 
6 
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O dusky alcoves, deep and wide, 

Where shall we Hawthorne's " Miriam " 
meet ? 
And where doth " Donatello " hide 

In his idyllic, quaint retreat ? 

The lights of fiction long may glance 
Ere on our paths again shall dawn 

The witchery of such romance 

As still enfolds the " Marble Faun. 
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And who among us can forget 

The logic of the " One-Horse Shay ? " 

Its genial satire lingers yet, 

With memories of the " Earthquake Day !" 

Whose hand shall spread another hoard 

Of wit and wisdom like to that 
Which sparkled round the breakfast board 

Of the Atlantic " Autocrat ? " 

Professor, poet, — ay ! and friend ! 

Our hearts assert the three-fold claim ; 
Slow may life's lengthening shades descend, 

Nor dim the halo round his name ! 
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And Dinah Muloch — still we hold 
Thy pages as a Presence dear ! 

No poison taints the story told 
In thy pure, healthy atmosphere. 

O girlhood, place your hand in hers, 
Who doth of " Woman's Kingdom " sing ! 

Of all love's sweet interpreters, 
The sweetest sang " Philip, My King ! " 

And Bayard Taylor — hand in hand 
We wandered o'er the earth with you ; 

We pitched our tents upon the sand, 
We cooled our lips with Orient dew. 

To-night we see the palm trees rise. 
We hear the hoofs of " Kubleh " ring, 

Alas ! that we must lift our eyes 

To heaven, and say, " O poet, sing !" 

Then with the sorrows of the war. 
Came Whittier s impassioned song ; 

The voice of prophet who foresaw 
The right triumphant over wrong. 
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His was the task to break the sod, 
His to proclaim, through bar or ban, 

The holy " fatherhood of God ! " 
The loyal " brotherhood of man ! " 

And brave Brownell, whose martial line 
Allured us oft o'er " Sapphire seas ! " 

He sang and died — nor thought to shine 
The hero of our victories. 

Too late for laurel leaves or bay I 

We bring our tears — our tears instead ; 

From tears spring violets ; so may 
Perennial purple drape his bed ! 

O dear old books ! what glorious views 
Of life and letters graced each page : 

Ye opened endless avenues 

Through every clime and every age. 

For gifts so long, so widely known, 
The noblest tribute were thy due ; 

We come to-night and simply own 
Our debt of gratitude to you. 
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Long since your brilliant ranks were joined 
By master minds from other shores ; 

Poets and novelists have coined 
Their treasure in exchange for yours. 

The proud historian here appears ; 

Philosopher and scientist ; 
While all the lights of later years 

Illume the grandly swelling list. 

Subtile such influence and vast ; 

And he who tells its power for good, 
Must take his data from the past, 

And reckon to infinitude. 

Well said the ancients, when they wooed 
The classic muse on hill and lea, 

That mental culture is the food 
Which nourishes humanity ! 

And lo ! the sunshine falls upon 

The broken gods of Pericles ; 
The columns of the Parthenon 

Stand shorn and mute above the seas. 
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While grand old Homer, who was crowned 
Upon Hellenic heights long years 

Ere Athens earned her classic ground, 
Still sings to our enraptured ears. 

The loaves he broke at morning dim. 

The olden miracle repeat ; 
Succeeding ages learned of him. 

Till all the world sits at his feet. 

And here we spread a banquet rare ; 

Immortal viands grace the feast ; 
We build above this temple fair, 

We lift its portals to the East ! 

Long may the multitude partake, 

Long may its treasured wealth outpour. 

And on these walls we dedicate, 
A blessing rest forevermore ! 

From earthly hills we lift our eyes, 

O heights celestial, unto thee ! 
Awaiting from the listening skies — 

A silent " Benedicite ! " 
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